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and productive ability. 
“If a writer be conscious that to in 1 tion for his favourite | But while Art, Science, Int hi rence, and Enter- 


i 


doctrine he must combat with certain elements of opposition, in the 


taste, or the pride, or the indolence of those whom he is addressing, 
this will only serve to make him the more importunate. 77 
difference between such truths as are merely of a nature and 
such as are allied with practice und ral fi I fire f 
repetition may be often superfluaus : ° the latt ; just be by earnest 
repetition, that their influence comes to be t/ ughiy est shed over th 
mind of an inguir r,’—CHALMIE 


Ir is one of the most melancholy reflections of the pre- 
sent day, that while wealth and capital have been rapidly 


} 


increasing, while science and art have been working the 


most surprising miracles in aid of the human family, and 
while morality, intelligence, and civilization have been 
rapidly extending on all hands;—that at this time, the 
great material interests of the higher and middle classes, 
and the physical condition of the labouring and industrial 
classes, are more and more marked by characters of un- 


certainty and insecurity. In vain has the hand of Arr 


‘ 


(led on and guided by a complete glare of Scien 


rl 


iPelce Gaile 


aided by INpustry of unsurpassed intelligence and 


perseverance, nurtured and fertilized by C 


PITAL 
almost without limit) developed the resources of the 
material creation in a 


human mind and the 


manner 
which has at once astonished and exalted the world :~—in 
vain have all parts of the earth been brought nearer 


and nearer to us ;—our Indian ter itory within fou ty days’ 


journey, the great American continent within ten days’ 


sail, our continental neighbours and very part of our 


own country separated only by a brief space of a few 
hours ;—in vain the producers and consumers of the 
whole the 


the 


world, administrators of mutual wants. 


encouragers of mutual industries, have 


been 
brought in easy and close collision and contact, and 
thus facilitated the supply of every want, and the de- 
mand for every exertion of human skill and industry _— 
in vain do we acknowledge all these unequalled and 
undoubted elements of national prosperity: for at this 
moment the whole country —every interest without ex- 
ception, — the owner and occupier of the soil, the 
explorer of our great mineral world, the manufacturer 
who gives form, shape, and utility to the produce of 
nature, the artisan, the labourer of every description, 


the merchant and, shipowner (the great links of ex- 








oe 


rise have been thus engage: 


1 for the last half century 


n behalf of our country and the human race, in what 
manner has legislation been occupied ? 


Let cool and 
the 


time which could be 


calm deliberation determine this question. In 


early part of that period the little 


pared by the Jegislature from the excitement of political 
trife, the struggle for political power and place, was 
occupied with the stirring events attendant on the long 
and continued wars in which we were engaged, and the 
principles of commercial and industrial legislation at- 

Under such circumstances 
it was not difficult for thos € interests who possessed great 
political influence to obtain enactments which they sup- 


tracted little of its attention. 


posed would be beneficial to themselves. Unfortunately, 


however, both eovernments, and classes, and individuals 
— , 


have been too apt to conclude that their benefit could 
be secured by a policy injurious to others; and too 


often the benefit proposed has even been measured by 


the injury to be inflicted: henee all the laws which 
were framed under this influence had a tendeney to 


raise up barriers to intercourse, jealousies, animosities, 
and heartburnines between individuals and classes in this 
country, and again between this country and all others ; 


and thus, under the ple 
t | 


a of prolecting individuals or 
° } 
classes awainst each other, 


ier, and the whole against other 


countries, was the system of « OMMERCIAL RESTRICTION 


completed by the enactment of the corn and provision 


laws, passed in 1815: amid the ulter forgetfulness on the 


yore 
ail 


of the legislature, that it had no power or privilege 
which could enable it to confer a favour or wealth on any 
one part of the community, without abstracting as much 
othe rS 3 in fact, that it posse ssed nO 


source of productive ness could enable 


from inherent 


it to be 


which 


generous. 


The policy of England, always, but especially at this 


particular time, looked up to by all the world as the 


highway to greatness, was eagerly followed in her com- 
mercial regulations by other countries; navigation 
laws, hostile tariffs, prohibition of English manufactures, 
were resorted to by other governments, each ina way ac- 


cording to the notions they had of their own interests, in 


| imitation of, or opposition to, the policy of England; 
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each country inflicting on itself as much mischief and 
injury as England had done by similar policy. 

It was thus while Art, Science, Capital, Commercial 
Enterprise, and Labour were eagerly demanding a 
greater arena to multiply and extend their benefits to 
ALL, that legislation, ignorance, and prejudice associated 
with short-sighted selfishness, were actively engaged in 
And SO 
far had they succeeded in creating a war among the 
of that 1819 


occasioned thereby threatened the 


frustrating all these nobler efforts and designs. 


material interests the world, in the 


collision most 
serious consequences to our Social and Commercial 


This crisis caused reflecting men to turn 


existence. g 


their attention to the hitherto neglected science of Poli- 
The 


able 


tical and Commercial Economy. philosophy of 
Adam Smith 


Ricardo. 


found a clear and enunciator in 


The political and legislative application of 
these great principles, so eloquently put forth to a won- 
dering but ignorant audience by Burke, found an ardent, 
warm, and able echo in Huskisson. The philosopher 
wrote, and was not refuted. The legislator debated, 
and by his earnestness, industry, and eloquence, aided 
no doubt by the pressing exigencies of the time, gained 
a partial triumph over the ignorance and prejudice which 
ruled; and shadowed out for the first time the principles 
of Political Economy into the embodyment of FREE 
TRADE as their practical result. He saw that our in- 


terests and commerce had far out-grown the narrow 
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limits which ignorant legislation had assigned them; | 


that al] the up-heavings and convulsions in the country | 


were but the external symptoms of the fierce struggle 


which was going forward between our rapidly-advancing 


nister died, and left no successor, The progress of his 
policy was thus arrested at its outset, and was soon for- 
got in the stormy political events of 1830. 

In 1831 commenced the great Reform struggle : fasci- 
nated with the excitement, intoxicated with the success, 
the country totally forgot the ends of good government 
in the struggle for its means:—its means were ob- 
tained, its ends were neglected. The Corn Laws and 
Commercial restrictions were denounced on the hust- 
of 


serious reflection on the intelligence and wisdom of the 


ings, but unheard in Parliament; and it is a 


times, that the greatest popular political influence which 


| : x . . . . 
ever existed in this country, scarcely achieved one im- 


portant act of liberation to commerce and industry ; that 
it left the Corn Laws and all the great glaring monopo- 
lies and restrictions as it found them: it spent its whole 
strength in things good, but good only as a means to an 
end. <A succession of a few good harvests, and the de- 
velopment of Huskisson’s then neglected principles, sus- 
tained our onward progress for some years,—until we 
reached the end of 1838,—when the occurrence of a 
single bad harvest, proved to all thinking men the criti- 
cal point at which we had arrived. Wealth abounded, 
useful productions were multiplied beyond all precedent, 
but the field of exchange had become so narrowed, that 
the most serious national sacrifices were required to 
supply the deficiency of the first necessary of life during 
the three following years. 

Twenty years had passed away: six millions had 
science, 


been added to our population: art, inge- 


| nuity, and industry had been working their miracles— 


roductive power, earnestly demanding a larger field of | 
Pp 7 g g 


exchange, and the principles of restriction and mono- | 


poly, blindly and vainly attempting to confine them to 
their ancient and narrow limit: that it was a severe con- 
test between intelligence, which pressed forward, and an 
unworthy, timid ignorance obstructing our progress. 

He commenced his commercial reform by revising our 


he followed 


truly Anti-Commercial Navigation laws; 


that effort by revising the import duties on the raw | 


materials of manufactures, of silk, wool, flax, &c.; he 
reduced the differential duty on coffee and wine, and 
by these and various other changes, but far more by 


the broad, intelligent, and enlightened arguments by 


which he supported his policy, gave great and cheering | 


hopes that the emancipation of industry and commerce 
was at hand. Under the salutary influence of these 
reforms the country recovered, and! with returning pros- 
perity, discontent was dispelled,—peace was restored. 
Every measure was attended with eminent success. 
With reduction of duties he increased the revenue; with 
protection, removed or lowered, he increased the com- 
petition and import, without injury to the producer at 
home. Increased supply only tended to stimulate de- 
mand. The Minister and his principles became equally 
popular. The silk weavers in Macclesfield, who declared 
themselves ruined by his policy in 1825, drew his car- 
riage triumphantly into the town in 1830, on his last 
and fatal journey to Liverpool. The Free-Trade Mi- 





but legislation still sought to confine the country in the 
same swaddling clothes in which it had been wrapt a 
quarter of a century before; and, with the exception of 
the few acts of Huskisson, no means had been taken to 
afford a wider field for our increasing numbers and powers. 

The fierce struggle for more room, for wider markets, 
for freer exchange, visible in 1819, was now again, as 
before, exhibited by new upheavings and conyulsions— 
productive energy and intelligence were again in keen 


antagonism with monopoly and restriction. The great 


manufacturing population was the first to suffer, but that 


sympathy between all the different parts of the state, 
the existence of which has always been overlooked in 
framing restrictive and protecting laws, gradually ex- 
tended the mischief, until it reached every interest in 
the country: the lessened means of consumption on the 
part of the artisans of one class reacted generally on the 


demand for the produce of their fellow artisans of other 


| classes; which again reacted more strongly on the shop- 


keepers and small dealers; again affecting. the whole- 
sale dealer and importer ;—the consumption of articles of 
foreign growth being thus curtailed in quantity and 
price, the power of our foreign customers to consume 
our manufactures was again, in their turn, lessened; and 
thus reacted once more on the producing classes at 
home; trade had a constant tendency to contraction ; 
the shipping interest became deeply depressed ; capital 
became profitless; the revenue suffered; new taxes be- 


came needful; consumption was thus once more les- 
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sened; and at last, though not with less certainty, the 
agricultural interest, that interest which is most strongly 
protected by law, but far more strongly hy the stern 
necessity which exists for their produce in priority to 
all other articles, was involved in the common lot of 
increased charges, diminished demand, and lower 
prices: and thus the narrow policy of restriction and 
protection worked mischief to all, benefit to none; for 
where is the interest which does not at this moment 
confess itself in a state of depression without parallel ?— 
It is no longer complaints of a class, or of classes, it is a 
universal national embarrassment;—an embarrassment 
which has disturbed and complicated our commercial 
relations over the whole world. 

WHERE Is that 


would remain as he is ?—who is the man that would go 


roe Remepy?—who is the man 
back into greater restrictions, into a narrower field; into 
less demand? All now begin to feel and acknowledge 
that want of consumption is the true cause of depression 
and low prices,—that the real cause of all our evils is 
found in the want of employment for the labour, energy, 
and capital of the country as it now is: but how is that 


to be remedied? Only by extending our markets 


abroad, by increasing our exports: but we can only in- 
crease our exports by being willing to INCREASE OUR IM- 
ports, and this can ouly be done from those large pro- 
ductive countries, the produce of which, at this time, is 
practically prohibited. No revision of the tariff will be 
of any practical benefit which will not admit in the 
greatest abundance all the first necessaries of life, and 
which does not open the markets of those great countries 
which produce them. It is of tio avail to open freely 
our ports for articles of small and trifling consumption, to 
open our trade to small and comparatively unimportant 
specks on the ocean :-—if we will really extend our trade, 
we must be willing to take freely and regularly articles 
of extensive consumption from countries of wide and 
rich territory, having great wants. We must be willing 
to take the corn of Prussia, Poland, and America; the 
sugar and coffee of Brazil, Cuba, and Java; and by 
the acts indicated in these two lines give to our great 
population, round whose well-being we have discovered 
all other interests revolve,—the two-fold blessings of 
ABUNDANCE and EMPLOYMENT. 


We must retrace the whole of that narrow and igno- 


¢ 
rant legislation which seeks falsely and in vain to prop 
up and protect individual interests—which has only 
deceived and misled; we must rely alone on the great 
We 


must relieve industry and capital from all restrictions ; 


principles of public good for public prosperity. 


we must know that there is no safety for our great 
active population but in the freest intercourse with the 
producers and consumers of all the world; in short, as 
the only true guarantee for prosperity and peace, we 
must honestly and fearlessly carry into practice those 
principles which all parties are ready to advocate in 
theory involved in 
FREE TRADE. 

To no country in the world that ever did or does exist 
are these principles of the same first importance that 
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they are to us, for in no country does so large a portion 
of the population and property depend on commerce 
and industry alone, in order that they shall have any 
value. We believe that this important and critical fact 
has been entirely overlooked, or has never been con- 
sidered in one tithe of its importance. Let us consider 
what a huge portion of our property and reliance for 
employment consists of, and depends upon, the vast va- 
riety of factories, mills, and other manufacturing esta- 
blishments, and their numberless aiders, assistants, con- 
tributors, and ministers, found in every variety in manu- 
facturing districts; our extensive and rich kingdom of 
minerals; our canals, railroads, and various facilities of 
internal transport; our endless variety of public com- 
panies; our huge and splendid commercial marine; our 
docks, basins, and public warehouses; and our great 
cities attached to and dependent on the same interests. 
Now the important fact to which we wish to draw 
attention is, that the labour and property thus involved, 
not only depend on trade, but on a SUFFICIENT EXTENT 
OF TRADE, to retain any value whatever. As long as they 
are profitably employed they represent their full amount 
of cost in the sum of national wealth; and are of their 
full amount of utility in affording employment to the 
population: but with an increasing population and in- 
genuity always at work, supply must have a constant 
tendency to increase. If the demand for the produce 
of our factories be not correspondingly increased, but 
on the contrary, diminished, competition must become 
ereater and greater, until all profit ceases; the capital 
is suxk, and until there is a loss competitors will perse- 
vere. When that period arrives, when the price of the 
goods will not repay the labour and cost of the raw ma- 
terial, then the whole of this property vanishes, and its 
means of giving employment to labour, and its various 
contributors, ceases: for of what value or utility is a 
factory, and all its magnificent and complicated ma- 
chinery and arrangement, with its steam-engine still and 
motionless ? As long as our mines of iron and of coal 
yield a profit, they represent at least the whole value of 
the labour employed in exploring them, and generally 
much more in the form of rent or royalty; but increase 
the quantity of iron or coal without an increase of de- 
mand, and competition will lower the prices, so that first 
all rent will vanish, and as soon as the price does not pay 
the expense and labour of raising the mineral, we are no 
richer with coal or iron fields than if they were beds of 
quicksand: their power of employing labour is at an 
end, and all the money invested ceases to be national 
wealth. As long as railways and canals are profitable, 
they truly represent in real wealth the capital invested: 
but diminish the amount of traffic only so much as pays 
the profit—until the receipts do not cover the necessary 
wear and tear and expenses—and they are no ionger 
wealth. Increase our number of ships, without pro- 
portionably increasing the consumption of articles of 
foreign growth—first the competition will destroy 
the merchant’s profit and yield only freight, but next 
competition will reduce freight, until the wages and 


expenses are not covered, and then all wealth in ships 
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ceases: and the capital invested in them is so long an | 
absolute abstraction of national wealth. With a given 
amount of trade all this wealth is secure, with a little less 
it vanishes. And let us well consider that it is not the | 


mere surplus of these various interests that thus 


for no man will consent voluntarily to be the surplus : 


no man will close his factory, blow out his fur 


by his pit, or lay up his ship, until they become a source | 


| 
of loss. It is true the weakest must go first: the worst 


1 | 


factory must be closed, the poorest mines must be laid 
by, and the worst ship must be laid up first; and then 
little 


diminution of supply lessens the loss, a portion of the 


follow the next in degree; but the moment a 


idle start afresh into competition. It may be coolly 


said, this state of things must cure itself in time, if it 


were only by a course of ruin; but, be it remembered, 


the population still 


Inge 
= 


goes on increasing, nuity and 
invention are still at the highest pressure of necessity, 
and as one class of competitors are destroyed, 


We can safely 


anotmer 


Rasy TEER Ses See Ma eo 
class are immediately in their place. 


refer to each and all of these interests, if this is nota 
literal descripti 2 ee = ey j ' 
itera descrip‘ion ol their present condition. ihe want 

, 7 EN Re me i RE 
of more trade prevents that trade we have being profit- 
able: the excess of produc e beyond the demand | ns 


- : hs a neal “ey 
the value of the whole producing ability; and this must 


: : . 7 : 
continue as long as demand ke ps not pace with proauc- 


, =e 
tion, as long as no effort is made to extend our markets, 


_ 


as our population and productive ability increase. But 


inasmuch as consumption Is only created bY production. 


— } - eer at i 
the two should always in a natural state of thing 


++] } hmm @ #1 ee Foe : 
pace With eacn other: the demand tor productions s 


‘ Laer I oe wh « ] ; 
as they become abduncant and cheap, 
*- i 


always increase 


abundance implies great production, and great produc- 


tion an extensive means of consumption. ‘Then why do 
we find this country so great an exception to this natural 
law? Because by our 
LESTRICTIVE SYSTEM 

we limit the SUPPLY of on t class of prod ions 
and thus practically limit ithe demand for all othe: 
however much we affect to encourage our commei 
During the last thirty years one class of producers 
at home has been limited by the nature of the country 
and Acts of Parliament. ‘j lie land has civen employ- 


ment to no portion of the increas« 


the whole additional six millions of our people, since 
1821, have been thrown upon other employme: In 
1821, 4.799.009 of the population were « } DrO- 
ducing food for, and consuming the products of, the re- 
maining 9,600,000: in 1842.the number of 4,799,000 


of producers of food and consumers of manufactures is 


somewhat reduced, while the consumers of food, irre- 
spective of the producers, are increased to 14,400,000 
but tle law practically enacts that the 14,400,000 in 
1842 shall be fed by the same means that fed the 
600,000 in 1821; and moreover, for such is the effect, 


that tix 1842, 14,400,000 manufacturers, dealers, various 

Se SY be — hall 
produéers, professions, &c., sliall 
number of customers with whom to exchange for the 


first great necessaries of life as the 9,600,000 had twenty 





suffers, | 


| 
ace, lay | 


’ ’ 
oniy have tie same 














years ago; and thus there has been a constant tendency 


| for the produce of the rapidly increasing number to ex- 


| change for a smaller quantity of the produce of the sta- 


canara + ‘ ° 3 ° ° 
tionary number, or, in other words, while agricultural 


produce has all along maintained a high price, all 


+] Pe ; } “| ; } 
|other kinds of woods have fallen rapidly during the 


period; and the demand being thus far stationary, 
while the supplies were increasing so much, there was a 


+< 7 } " } as . +1 ; i . r 
constant tendency during the whole period to an excess 


of production on one hand, only because the same con- 
] 


stant tendency existed to a limited and deficient pro- 


duction on the other hand. Had the producers of food 


nays ; : 
kept in the same proportionate increase of numbers and 
— age sacs Cd : 
quat as the other class, there had r« mained the same 


tity 
i 2 


relative value and demand for the produce of each, and 
excess or over-production would lot have arisen in the 
one case nor deficiency in the other. This excess, or 
what is termed over-production, is precisely that surplus 

_— 


which we have before shor is been so long, and still 


ws, undermining the commercial and industrial existence 


ereat the struggle may be 


CHE COUNLTY ;S 


labourers to cultivate, 


ame C to OCCU] VY. or of 

aS : : e voles . ' 

this nhxed quantit Or land, their numbers ao not ine 
| S| . 

crease: they only require t same number of plough- 


. irte< - 1] 
shares, the same quantity of saddlery, the same number 


1 


; a ' . 
IS Stlit OMLY to He shod 


| booted, still only the fixed 


. 2 ] ] } cae 
number of backs to be clothed, still only the same num- 
' ‘ : a le - , 
ber of consumers of colonial produce; while the class 
1 1 is » ? - 1 
V aepel ror Tood on t fixed number, and who seek 


to minister to thelr wants Oi prougnsiares, of saddlery, 


ol ves, of clot! Wwio lnport and supply foreigui 

prod il have <« occupations, are six millions 

mot since 1821, and still increase at the rate of one 
¥ ] = °C 4) * 

thousand per aa in anocher eignt years, lf the 1crease 

: : : ca — : 

foes on in the si proportion, mm 1851, while the food 

‘ : . , 

producers remain a 790,000, the other classes will 
} . non ] °. I . 

have 1 ( ad to 14,000,000 ind Wf it be possible that 

lal restriction and monopoly still prevail, i 

1i¢ esti ion ¢ monopoly iil prevall, 1 mus 


rtion of the conflict of the large 
and minister to the wants of 


SO ] ] 
Class to obvfain ti / POaAKCE 


< nd if 


occupy, 
Ae 


smaller class ; is an important fact, that the 


the 
and to labour upon, this 


intity of land, has a constant tendency to keep 
the large this smallest class in the 


ot even 


utmost poverty and depression. 


ry} 


‘ . : ° 
1 hus tar as regaras the power ol exchange mn the home 


trade for the first oreatl article of food:—next as to the 
greatest foreign article of consumption, and therefore of 
exchangeable ability, sugar. Here again the same prin- 
| 7 


ciple has been acted upon, the same result has followed. 
Restriction and monopoly have again here attempted to 
confine the supply of the 27,000,000, which we now are, 
to the same means which supplied 21,000,000, twenty 
years aco. 321, the quantity of sugar available for 
the cons of 21,000,000 of pe ple was 4,176,178 
ewts.—in 1842 the quantity similarly available for the 


consumption of 27,000,000 was only 4,082,312 


cwts., 
heino actnally 92.864 oe :. les Thee titi there- 
being actually 93,866 ewts. less. 1e competition, there 
fore, of 2'7,000.000 to obtain only the same or a less 


quantity in exchange for their articles of produce, has 
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had the constant tendency to cause a smaller quantity of 
sugar to exchange for a larger quantity of goods. ‘The 
same quantity of sugar which exchanged, twenty years 
ago, for a given quantity of manufactures, iron or hard- 
ware, will now command at least three times the quan- 
tity of those articles. Thus, while the supply of these 
great necessaries is limited to a given quantity, the 
chief effect of increased production at home is to lower 
its exchangeable value for the article of which the quan- 
tity is fixed. If the producers of our sugar increased in 
the same proportion as the consumers have, the same 
relative value would be always maintained between the 
goods of this country and that article, because the de- 
mand would always increase in proportion to the supply ; 
but the restriction affects us in two ways; first, by 
making sugar dear, and secondly, by making our goods 
cheap ; inasmuch as we limit our market in other sugar 
growing countries in consequence of the practical pro- 
hibition to consume their produce. And thus it is, with 
these restrictions, that we have a constant tendency to 
that surplus or excess of one class of productions, which 
weighs down and depresses the great industrial interests 
of the country; that we have every day a greater ten- 
dency to that little trade, which makes trade profitless, 
and which brings about the exact state of things which 
at present exist. 

There is no cure, there is no remedy, for all these 
evils but increased demand; there can be no increased 
demand without increased markets; and we cannot secure 
larger markets without an unrestricted power of exchange, 
and by this means add to our territory of land, as far as 
productive utility is concerned, the corn fields of Poland, 
Prussia, and above all, the rich and endless acres of the 
United States ; 


productiveness of Brazil, Cuba, Java, &c.; and thus, at 


to avail ourselves of the vast and rich 


the same time that a plentiful and proportionate supply 
of all the great necessaries of life would be maintained, 
we should always, in exchange, have a corresponding 
demand for our increasing productions at home; the 
equilibrium of the various classes of producers would 
be restored and maintained. With free trade we might 
go on increasing our productions without limit, for in 
this only natural state of things increased production 
could only create the power and means of increased 
consumption. There is no other remedy. It is in vain 
that deputations of distressed interests pass resolutions 
merely affirming their distress; seek interviews with 
Ministers of the Crown only to repeat their resolutions, 
without an opinion to offer as to the cause or cure; all 
will be in yain until they have this important truth 
palpably and at all times before them, that they are in- 
creasing by millions, while the law practically prescribes 
only a fixed, stationary quantity of the great necessaries 
of life for their consumption, only the same number of 
customers with wkun to exchange their productions, 
whatever may be the quantity: until this conviction 
compels them to demand an unrestricted exchange, un- 
til they demand Free Trape as a simple act of justice 
and policy. 


But we may be told these are all only opinions, 





well enough reasoned and difficult to answer, and 
perhaps very like the truth; but the experiment is 
Well, 


then, we will endeavour to prove and illustrate every 


great—we want something more than opinions. 


opinion we have offered to the full; and that by our 
own experience in four of the most important articles of 
| the consumption of this country—Coffee and Sugar, as 
Wool and Corn, as 


representing the Colonial interests ; 


representing the Home or 


~ 


Agricultural interests. 


COFFEE AND SUGAR. 

Previous to 1824 these two articles had been equally 
the objects of the greatest protection and care. The 
duty on Coffee was 

West India 
East India F ‘ 


Foreign . 


ls. Od. per lb. 
ls. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


99 
3? 
Since that period Coffee may be termed the pet article 
on which free trade has tried its experiments, and 
Sugar, on the other hand, the peculiar pet of protection. 
He 


In 1825 Mr Huskisson experimented on Coffee. 


reduced the duties on 


West Indiato . ‘ ‘ 6d. 
East India - ‘ Fe Od. 
Foreign. ; ’ ls, 3d. 


In 1835 the duty on East India was reduced to 6d., 
and a law was afterwards enacted that any coffee, of what- 
ever growth, if imported from a British possession east- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope, or from that place, 
should be admitted at 9d. duty. So that practically the 


alteration made the duties thus :— 


West India : ‘ . 6d. 

East India ‘ . «) 64 

Foreign ‘. ‘ 9d. 
And 1d. for extra freight. 


Therefore, instead of 50 per cent. protection, which 
West India coffee enjoyed against East India growth, 
and 150 per cent. against that of foreign growth; since 


1835, the protection against Kast India has been entirely 





removed, and the protection against foreign reduced to 
50 


|of free trade, which, when it was begun in 1824, 


per cent. Here, then, is a great experiment 
was denounced by the West India interest as the greatest 
chimera that had entered the head of a minister. Now 
let us see the result :— 
In 1824 our total imports of coffee were . lbs. 50,674,249 
, 1840 ; . 70,250,766 


In 1824, of the total quantity imported, we con- 


sumed : — 





lbs. 
Of West India, at the duty of Is. Od per lb. . 7,947,890 
East India ‘ 6 devOdis w) .« 313,513 
Foreign . . » BixSee oe . 1,540 
Ibs. 8,262,943 
In 1840, of the total quantity imported, we con- 
sumed— 
Of West and East India, at the duty lbs. 
of ° ° e 6d. per lb. 14,443,399 
Foreign ; , a (ft 
and with the additional charge 
of 1d. for freight say 10d. ,, 14,143,433 
Foreign direct . » 19. Oe a 77,504 








Ibs. 28,664,336 











8 
In 1824 the amount of revenue at the high 
rates of duty was £420,988 
In 1840 Vs », low rates 921,551 
In 1824 the price of good Jamaica coffee in bond, 


with the high prohibitory duty, was— 


In January 113s. to 118s. per ewt. 
July 99s. — 101s. Bes 
November ° ‘ 97s. — 100s, 99 


In 1840, with the low duty and reduced protection, 


the price was— 
125s. to 132s 


124s, - 


120s. - 


In January per cwt. 
July 
November 


The result may, therefore, be said to be ail increased 


— 128s. 7 
- 125 


+] 


import of 20,423,000 Ibs. ; and increased consumption of 
20,402.000 lbs. : 


one half, and the differential duties comparatively aban- 


with the former lowest duty reduced to 


doned, the revenue more than doubled ; and notwith- 


; , : nadia « 
standing the enormous increased supply of East India 
and foreign coffee, which, at the old rate of duty of 
2s. 6d. per lb., would have been practically prohibited, 


the price of Jamaica coffee in bond to the merchant 


and planter hivher than in 1824. 


On this extraordinary result we must for a moment 


dwell, and reflect. The consumption of 1824 was 


8,262,943 lbs., or 73,776 cwts. at an average price of 
100s. per ewt. in bond, which represented 368,880/. of 
value. In 1840 the quantity consumed was 28,664,336 lbs., 
or 255,931 ewts.; and considering the large portion of 
Fast Indian and foreign coffee,—if caleulated at only 
80s. per ewt.—represented 1,023,7242. of value. 

The first reflection in thinking of all the interests in- 
volved in this is, the additional number of ships which 


(3,7 


are required to carry 255.93lewts. instead of 76 


ewts..—the employment of landing and warehousing 


it,—the increase of business to the importing merchant 
and the Mincing-lane brokers, in passing 1,023,724. 
through their hands instead of 368,880/. The increase 
of business, again, which the distribution throughout the 
country by the wholesale dealer, and the retailing by the 
shopkeeper, of 28,664,336 lbs., instead of 8,262,943 Ibs. ; 
the blessing of this increased supply to the commu- 
nity, the revenue receiving 921,551/. instead of 420,988/. 
—and in the midst of these advantages,—the producer 
receiving actually a higher price than he did for the 
little quantity in 1824—all are benefited: no one is 
injured. 

We 


goods—manufactures or minerals, to export in payment 


But stay: this is only half the benefit. want 
of this coffee, to the amount of 1,023,724/. in place of 
368,880/. 
country to produce them; this labour communicates 
ABILITY of 
other kinds of manufactures, of other colonial or foreign 


New labour is set to work throughout the 


TO CONSUME MORE FARM PRODUCE, more 


produce. Then again, we have larger business for 
the export merchant, for inland carriers, for labourers in 
the docks ; 
for ships to carry the increased outward cargoes; and 


and once more,—all this additional demand 


throughout, great additional legitimate demand for 
capital to conduct the transactions. 
All this is very consistent with the condition of a 
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population increasing at the rate of one thousand a day ; 
and were this article the rule instead of the exception 
in our commercial policy, we should have no complaint 
of the lack of trade, of deficient revenue, or of surplus 
population. 

Reflecting on these operations shows us how truly 
foolish is the distinction which men are constantly 
attempting to draw between the value of a HOME or a 
FOREIGN TRADE. Allthese increased transactions, arising 
out of the import and payment for coffee (or be it corn 
or any other article), is exactly what makes a good home 
trade ; the ability to consume circulates from one class 
to another; artisans of one class give employment to 
those of another by spending their wages: these, again, 
circulate in an accumulative manner; every additional 
man that we employ assists immediately by his con- 
sumption to find employment for others; and all unite 
in increased consumption of the fruits of the earth; the 
benefit circulates throughout all classes, and creates what 
is termed a good home trade: but the truth is, foreign 
trade and home trade are in effect synonymous terms ; 
and equally synonymous are the terms “ native industry ” 
and * foreign industry ”—the former being used to con- 
vey the idea of labour in cultivating our land, and the 
latter being used to convey the idea of that labour which 
is imported in exchange for our manufactures. Very 
little reflection will show that the value and demand for 
“native labour” in cultivating the soil, depends much 
on the demand which is caused by the consumption of 
those employed in manufacturing for the foreign mar- 
kets, and that the whole demand for the labour of the 
latter class depends exclusively on our being able and 
willing to take from other countries such things as they 
value less than the goods which we have to offer: and 
this article will always be found to be that which such 
countries can cultivate most profitably: exchanges thus 
The coffee, 


the wool, or the wheat which we import in exchange for 


can only be a source of mutual advantage. 


the produce of the looms of Manchester and Leeds, the 
anvils and furnaces of Birmingham and Sheffield, just as 
much represent native industry, as does the wool shorn 
on the Brighton Downs, or the wheat grown on the fields 
of Kent or Essex. ‘Lhe truth is, that as every article 
which we import can only represent directly or indirectly 


some article which we export, it must always follow that 


| the more we extend our imports, the more we encourage 





that labour, “native industry” by increasing a demand 
for those articles which are required in exchange for our 
increased imports. 

In order to show most indisputably that the increased 
consumption of coffee was caused by the changes in the 
duties referred to, we subjoin the annexed tabular his- 
tory of the article since 1820, distinguishing the three 
periods of the different rates of duties; and also distin- 
guishing the proportions furnished under the different 


g 
rates of duties during the whole period :— 
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During the first period in the above table, the total 


consumption remains nearly the same, showing only a 


very slight increase. With the lowering, of the duty 


the increase is SO rapid, that in the fourth year of the 
second period it 1s more than doubled, and more revenue 


It will be 


observed that still the former proportions of differential 


is secured at half the former rates of duty. 


duties on East India and foreion coffee were retained 
during this period, and that, in consequence, the con- 
sumption of those kinds (especially of foreign, still sub- 
ject to a very high duty) did not materially increase. 
From 1830 for several years the consumption remained 
nearly stationary, until we arrived at the third period, 
when the differential duty was repealed on East India, and 
practically greatly reduced on foreign growth; and from 
this period another great and rapid increase of consump- 
tion took place. ‘The law by which foreign coffee was 
admitted at the duty of 9d. if shipped from the Cape, 
or British possessions eastward thereof, did not operate 
materially till 1838; and then it will be seen how 
rapidly the supply of that description and the general 
consumption increased. Under this change the revenue 
increased about thirty-five per cent. in two years. 

In further illustration of this principle. The duty on 
coffee was again reduced by the tariff of last year; and 
the quantity consumed increased on that of the previous 
year, while the consumption of sugar and all other lead- 


ing articles was materially reduced. 


revenue last year was less on coffee, with a reduction of 


thirty-three per cent. of duty on colonial (from 6d. to 
4d.), and practically twenty-five per cent. (from 10d.— 


including 


foreign growth, than occurred on sugar, the duty of 


which was not reduced at all. 


Indeed, the loss of 


Id. for extra freight—to 8d.) on that of 








SUG, Rr. 


' = ee 
We are not aware of one reason which could in- 


duce under the same circumstances In every respect 


an extended consumption of coffee, that would not in 


all and every way apply to sugar: but we can enu- 
. 4 .- } 
merate many most important ways in which 


the con- 
sumption of sugar should be increased, not applicable to 


and if 


cheap, for this purpose alone medical men consider it 


coltee. It is much used for the food of infants; 
would be an inealeulable blessi ig tO the poor ; it is used 
largely in cooking, in preserving, in confectionery, RC. 5 
and another reason for a great increase of sugar during 
the period alluded to, would be, that independent of the 
enormous increase of the consumption of coftee, the con- 
sumption of tea has also increased from 23,784,838 lbs. 
in 1824, to 32,252,628 lbs. in 1840. For our pre- 
sent purpose of comparison, two lines will dispose of the 
slavery argument: if it applies at all, it does as much to 
coffee as sugar; and indeed more, for if our purpose 
be to coerce the Brazilians into our views, then to them 
coffee is an infinitely more important article of growth 
than sugar: and gold, silver, and copper apply as much 
as sugar can to the argument, both in Brazil and Cuba. 


With all these advantages, let us examine how this 


PET OF PROTECTION has proceeded during this period. 
In 1824 the duty on sugar was— 
West India e e . 27s. per cwle 
East India ' ‘ » wee 
Foreign 7 ‘ . 63s. 


In 1824 Huskisson was given to understand that he 


must not touch Su2zar 3 in 1830 the West India duty 


was reduced to 24s., the East India to 32s.; which was 


just so much more put into the pockets of the producers 


In 


as long as the 63s, on foreign sugar was continued, 
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1836 the duty on East India was equalized, but that on | themselves to the neighbouring streets, but not one addi- 


foreign not touched; and the duties now stand: 


British Possessions . . 248. per cwt. 
Foreign ‘ . . 63s. os 


—a—A protection to the British colonial eTower against the 


foreign grower and British consumer of 


one hundred and fifty per cent. In 1824 we imported 


West India Suear - 3,935,549 
East India and Mauriti . 71,848 
Foreisn i , 205,750 

ev 4,413,147 


The duties being as before stated. 
In 1840 we imported— 


West India Sugar ; . 2,217,681 
East India and 1 | i 





Foreign ; : ; . 774,427 
{ | 

The duties being equalized on East and West I 
but still 63s. on foreien. 
In 1824 the revenue from s var wa : 4 641,945 

40... ‘ce m e 1,44 ; 

The result is, t] “¢ fo al ad 28 I rd j ‘AT j 

77.302 ewts., and with the rates of d 


changed, a loss of revenne of 192,910/.; and it is well 


+ 


worthy of remark that this account would have been a 


] ] ] ‘ - ae 
much more deplorable one, but for a little free-trad 
principle applied in it, viz.: that simple act of justice 
to our Fast India possessions So long opp sed by t 


West India interest :—equalizing the duties of East and 


. : : : 
W est India Sucar. By if ok no at the two Statements, 
: . = 4 ‘ 1: } 
it will be seen that West India sugar was actually re- 
duced in quantity 1,717,868 ewts.; while East India 

. . , ° | am iv! 
and Mauritius had increased 771,889 ewts. 
We = aseente ance and reflect The nni i 
e must again pause and refiect. he supply ol 
sugar was 377,302 ewts. less in 1840 than 1824 lr} 
. .s 1] 19 
population had increased between 1824 and 1840 up- 


. , etee _ 
wards of five militons, but not one ounce ol sugar more 


, se is Bi 
amount of british shipping 
. 2 ~ 


for their consumption. The 


in 1824 was 2,559,587 tons, andin 1840, 3.311.538 tons; 
- > KT OR r 4 } ae : 
an increase of 751.951 tons, but not one hogshead 


. . , 
one bao of sugar more to bring: home: or 


and not 


if more bags, fewer hogsheads. Docks have increased, 


warehouses enlarged, but no more sugar to land or 
stow away. The merchants in B | street have 
, 1420! . oer Wes ee ee ‘a e 
so multiplied that the drawing-rooms, qining-roe 

a 


bed-rooms, and attics of our ancient merchants have 


° ‘ , . . , 
been turned into counting houses tor the increased 


modern numbers. and even that not sufficient, they 


are pressed into Austin friars and Tokenhouse yard: 
but 
to sell. The brokers in Mincing lane, after filling 


] 
have betaken 


all, not one ewt. of suear 


among them more 


1) 


‘the lane” from the cellar to the attic, 


* It is proper to remark that the year 1840 was 
smaller supply of sugar than usual, but we have taken that 
as being the last of which the com 
lished; but, as all our arguments proceed on the fact that the 
supply of sugar has not increased, it would have been equally 
applicable had we taken 1842, in which, as before remarked, the 
supply of sugar available for the consumption of this country was 
90,000 cwts. less than in 1824, 


one Oi a 
year 


. 
nplete accounts have been pub- 








upwards of 


tional contract for sugar in a whole year for the swelling 


numbers. Money has accumulated in Lombard street, 


but no more bills drawn against sugar to discount, or 


warrants to advance upon than in 1824. Wholesale and 


retail grocers throughout the country haye multiplied in 
full proportion to the population, but the same amount 
of sugar trade is only to be divided among them that 
existed twenty years ago, and every one connected with 
the article cries out, there is no propit by Sugar ; the 
fact being, that while the quantity has continued fixed, 
the competition to carry it, to sell it, and deal in it, has 


ereatly increased, and this is exactly the way in which 


1 


the littleness of the trade makes what trade there is 


i. ¥ . ae ' 
without pront. But the Shipowners, the merchants, 


] ‘ : ] ] | = ‘ He 
the brokers, and the wholesale dealers, are so daisinte- 


rested in the midst of all their crushing’ 


and elbowing for 


the suwar business, that they send men to parliament 


; et : } ; ; ‘ ‘ = ; 
whose chief and great service Is to maintain this /firily 
} nantit l ra »} gq laroa hy, 1 _— | } 
of quantity, and prevent a larger business tor them. 

i h 

I> ° ] Fg z 2 - 

But this is only half the mischief;—no more sugar 


coming home requires ho more eoods and manuractures 


to be sent out; there 18 no more work for the artisans, 


it! 1} +} a ; . ) } . - ‘ 4h 
With ali thell increased humovers: no more ability com- 


4 ] Z = ] . — “ 5 4 ] +] 
municated for the consumption ol farm produce, or othe 


articles: no more trade for the export hants no 


mer¢ 
more freight for the shipowner, to pay for our sugar than 


twenty years avo. 
Now it is quite impossible to form a precise estimate of 


what would have been the increase of the consumption of 


sugar had it been subjected to the same treatment as 


} 1 . ] ] l ; bine . + 
coffee. We have already shown that there is nothing in 


its character or uses that should prevent a corresponding 
increase of consumption, but, on the contrary, which 


would rather induce a greater increase: then, the only 
’ ‘ie ge ew? “EN ax 
other consideration is, would the facilities of obtaining 


i as 
supplies have been as great? The history of the island 
1 


of Java perhaps the best reply to 


In 1826 the quantity of sugar shipped 


iS41 it 


during that period is 
the question. 
° ? ] o>< ~ —— . 1 
island was 23,565 ewts., and in had 


from that 


increased to 1,252,041 ewts.;* and there we should find 
upwards of seven mitlions ot free industrious people as 
consumers of our manufactures, living under the Dutch 
Government, which would only be too glad of an oppor- 
relations with us. 


West India 


sugar-producing South 


tunity of entering into closer tradin 


the whole of 


— 


nm ® 


? : : ‘ 
then we the foreign 


islands. aud the whole of the 


This inet e has been so rapid and uniform, that to 
the following table will be of great interest :— 
SUGAR EXPORTED FROM JAVA AND [ADUR 





1 Gye ie nee 23,565 
a sates isin eerar ii 

3S Ae 31,30! 

DEP” fone conundeecenienian pecéeens 9] ,227 
co | oe 129,388 
183] "i 144,077 
a ee aacddunnsed jatendedin 292,709 
EOP sarckivhessreerdsde neacoxcuaish 951.128 
Oo thtiia eebicerteasantas 143,91 

MED: . ‘shins dedpabeanckesheretensaes 123,162 
SE Mestcthedertaer er savunan 607,338 
i iciaiale scimnicere 820,06 

op Sse Ree ceksanenstanbute 873,056 
SEE baie s dokeakbesacdeumaiat chien 999,895 
1840 . o diatace LeeLee 
i Rg re te th beeate SRE ibe »» 1,252,041 
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American continent; so that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the supply would not have proportionably in- 


creased with a freer state of trade. 


Had such been the case, we should at this moment be | 
in possession of revenue to the amount of five millions | 


annually more than we are; and be in the enjoyment of 


an abundant supply of sugar, the immense increase 
of trade which would arise out of its import, and 
the export of 
But it will be said 


some millions annually to pay for it. 


by some, this act, just and fair and advantageous as it 
might have been to the Knelish consumer and trader, 
would have been ruinous to our colonial possessions ; 
but, from the evidence we have produced respecting 


all 


forget that we cannot increase our supplies without in 


coffee, that does not at follow. Such people always 
every way creating more trade, and thereby communicat- 
ine to the whole country 
consume the commodity; and that our experience proves 
that prices are less affected by increased supplies, than 
by that narrow and contracted consumption consequent 
This, 


believe to be the real reason why restriction never suc- 


on a narrow and contracted trade. indeed, we 


ceeds, and why free trade always succeeds. 


We cannot quit the subject without remarking, that 


» been treating, Java, 


during’ the period of which we have 
Cuba, the Brazils, under all the discouragement of little 
demand, have produced so much sugar, and at such low 
prices, that our own merchants trading to those countries 
have, at three separate times during that period, made 
application to our government for permission to intro- 
duce the sugar prohibit dl by a duty of 63s. per ewt. for 
in the 


the purposes of agriculture: first spoiling it 


presence of an ofheer 


in such a way that it could not be 


c 


converted into purposes of food. Sugar so abundant 


that it could be used for manure and feeding cattle, but 
prohibited to minister to the wants of a British public, 
or exchange for British labour: and is it to be believed 
that in the face of this fact Government and merchants 
ean see no plan for the relief of commerce, or employing 
an idle population ? 

WOOL, Kc. 


. = — 
In 1819, a duty of stxpence per lb. was put on foreign 


wool, for the purpose of protecting the home growth, 
against a reduction of price: but in 1824, Huskisson. 
after a hard struegle with the landed interest, sue- 


ceeded in reducing the duty to its present rate, viz. 


one penny per lb. On all wools of value above one 


* It is a very curious fact in scientific discovery that the most 


profitable invention which was ever patented in this or any other 
country accidentally arose out of a similar application to Govern- 
ment. The application was to admit sugar for agricultural pur- 
poses; the Government applied to Mr Howard, the accomplished 


chemist, brother to the late Duke of Norfolk, to try some experi- } 


ments for the purpose of ascertaining if sugar could be so effectually 
adulterated that it could not be again converted for culinary uses. 
For this purpose he mixed all kinds of noxious materials with it, 
but the question remained whether they could be again separated, 
and in the experiments to ascertain this he discovered that not 
only could they be separated but that the sugar was better and 
purer. Out of this arose Howard's patent for sugar refining and 
the use of the vacuum pan; the annual net income of which from 
licences granted for its use at the rate of one shilling per cwt. 
yielded in some years between twenty or thirty thousand pounds, 
One house in London alone paid four thousand pounds per annum, 


goods of various kinds to the amount of 


| 
| 
| 


shilling per lb., and one halfpenny on wools under that 
value. In both Houses of Parliament, this reduction was 
strongly opposed, and Lord Sheffield wrote a pamphlet 
in which he contended, as the West Indian 


against it, 


interest did with respect to coffee, that if more wools* 


| were required, we could produce them. 


| 


such an increased ability to | 


| land in 





| ceived from 


sumption of foreign wool was 


In 1820, with the sixpenny duty, the import of foreign 
wool was 9,775,605 lbs., yielding a revenue of 181,035/. 
In 1823, the year before the change was made, the con- 
18,787,329 lbs., and the 
price of South Down fleeces, in that year, was fifteen 
per Ib. 


imports rapidly increased, until they arrived at the 


pence With the reduction of the duty, the 


maximum in 1836, when the quantity imported amounted 
to 64.239.977 lbs.. in which year the duty yielded a net 
of 189.5244: 


increased foreign importation, the price for South Down 


revenue and in the face of this huge 


fleeces rose to eluhteen pence per lb., being a higher 


price than they ever were during the protection ol 
sixpence per Ib., 


9,775,605 lbs. 


with a foreign competition of only 
] 


i( 


It 


crowth materially increased, as by some evidence col- 


would appear also, that the home 
lected before the House of Lords, the produce of Eng- 
S00 was 325,269 packs; and in 1828, 384,592 
packs of 240 lbs. each. 

If Lord Sheffield could have proved to the House of 
Lords in 1823 that the imports of foreign wool would, 
under the proposed act, increase to 64,000,000 Ibs. in 
1836—the eloquence and earnestness of Huskisson, and 
the influence of Lord Liverpool, had been all in vain, 
and we might to this day have had a duty of 6d. per Ib. 
Lord Sheffield’s j 


restrictive advocacy, seem to be more powerful now 


on foreign wool; for successors, 1 


than he was then; and in that case, it is a serious sub- 


| ject of consideration, how much real advantage to the 


country would have been lost which has been gained. 
In 1820 almost the whole import was from Germany 


and Spain. In 1836 our imports were, from— 


7 

fDS, 
Germany 1 VR¢ i 
7ermany ‘ d ' , 1.766.194 
Spain ‘ : ‘ « 2,818,137 
Australia 4.996.645 
Other countries ° 24,659,001 


oe 


id 


64,259,9 
iF 


Independent of the supply from Australia, we have re- 


new countries —chiefly Russia, Denmark, 
Italy, Turkey, the coast of Ba 
Rio de la Plata, Peru, and Chili, 


by far the largest portions of these wools are of such low 


rhary, the States of 
24,659,001 lbs.; now 
qualities, that the duty of 6d. per lb. would have been a 
complete prohibition; in some few instances more than 
the whole value. 

Let us again consider what this approach to free trade 
has done. ‘The import of 1820 represents 48,878 bags 
of 200 Ibs. each, and reckoned at an average price of 
1.9502. In 


import equalled 321,199 bags, and reckoning the ave- 


22 1836 


2s. 6d. per lb., was of value 1] the 


rage price only at 1s. 8d. per lb., on account of much 


* Canning getting hold of this pamphlet, in a moment of wicked 
sarcasm altered the W of this word into F, 
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of a lower quality coming, was of value 5,353,313/. 
The shipowner has had freight for 321,199 bags, instead 
of 48,878 bags. ‘The merchants had consignments, and 
the brokers in Coleman street and Basinghall street 
had to sell the amount of 5,353.3134/., 


1,221 ,950/. 


ete 


to 


Bills to the amount of 4,000,000/. addi- 


tional had to be negotiated ; the wheels of industry 
were set in active operation throughout the manufac- 


turing districts to work up that quantity; the population 


was employed, a great cons smptrve ability communi- 
cated for farm produce, and the produce of other trades. 
Then, again, we had to export goods to all that addi- 


tional amount in payment for these imports; new trade 


was opened up at home to produce them; additional 


foreign trade and employment of ships, in exporting 


them, and a large portion of this wool found its Way 


back to the very people Wino grew it, manufactured 


cheaper and better than they eould hi 


ive done it, and 


having communicated all the blessines and advantages 
_~ a —_ 


which we have above described to t 


hould have lost had monopoly pre- 


us country, adl or 
much of which we s 
vailed in 1823. 
During the whole period from 1824 to 1842, it is 
uniformly the case that the years of largest imports were 
those of highest prices, both being caused by the exist- 


ence Of greater demand. This fact, and ail our expe- 


rience proves, that prices do not depend on limiting 


quantity, but on increasing consumption. Limit quan- 
tity, the immediate and temporary effect may be to 
raise prices; but the next and permanent effect is to re- 
duce demand, owing to the reduced means arising from 
eeeemed trade and less empl ne ory 
a narrowed trade and less employme nt, and thus perma 


| 
| 


nently to reduce price. Increase quantity, the first and 
temporary effect may be to lower price, but the next 
and permanent effect is to increase demand by the in- 
creased means arising from a larger trade and more em- 
ployment, in producing or procuring the greater quan- 
While the 


import of wool has fallen 20,000,000 lbs. since 1836, 


tity, and the price is permanently increased. 


the price of home-grown wool has fallen from 18d. to 


> 


103d. per lb., owing to the bad trade. 


WHEAT. 

Wheat, the first great necessary of life, has been pro- 
fessedly by the Legislature put entirely out of the 
category of our regular foreign trade, and a scheme de- 
vised to be entirely prohibitory in ordinary years: there 
is only a device by which it may at a time of extra- 
ordinary pressure be let in. This has always been 
supperted on the allegation that, in ordinary years, we 
grow enough for our consumption. Now this is exactly 
the opinion which Lord Shefield held of wool, and the 
West India planters and merchants of coffee, in 1824. 
The former took upon himself to measure the manufac- 
turing energies of the population which has since risen 
in Yorkshire ; the latter to measure the palates for coffee 
of twenty-one millions of people ; and the Legislature 
now professes, by Act of Parliament, to gauge the 
appetites of twenty-seven millions of people and their 


increasing numbers for bread. If any man had pre- 








instead of 








dicted in 1824 that in 1840 we should consume 
20,000,000 Ibs. of coffee and 40,000,000 lbs. of foreign 
wool more than we did then, it would have been treated 


as the wild dream of a visionary; but if he had added, 


that all this would be done, without lowering the 
price of colonial coffee or home-grown wool, _ his 
prediction had been received with a smile, but not 


thought worthy of a reply. But with the experience 
before us we hesitate not to express our most conscien- 
tious conviction, that with a free trade in corn we may 
oo on from year to year increasing our import ; that ten 
years hence we may annually import 10,000,000 quarters 
of wheat without permanently lowering the average 
price of home-grown wheat one shilling, and certainly 
keep the price much more uniform than at present. 

At this moment we have more than one million and a 
half of paupers in our workhouses ; we are said to have a 
population of ten millions who live on potatoes and oat- 
meal; and some millions who eat much less wheat bread 
than they would do if they could obtain it. At the same 
time we have thousands of tons of shipping lying idle, 
labourers of all classes without work, mills and workshops 
standing still, capital wanting employment ; and there are 
in the ereat corn-producing countries millions of backs 
to be clothed, or better clothed, if they could. Now the 
eaters of potatoes and oatmeal are not customers to the 
wheat grower; the paupers are a great charge instead 
of being profitable consumers; the idle and the half idle 
are but poor customers. 

Make our trade in wheat free, entirely free :—your 
idle ships would find employment, your sailors work ; 


] 


your labourers at the docks would receive wages for 


landing, delivering, turning, &c.; your flour mills would 


be put more in work; more capital would be protitably 


employed. Well, then, if other countries send wheat 


they want something for it; that is, something that we 


have that is less valuable to us than the wheat, for 


They 


want our manufactures or our minerals, or they want 


otherwise the transaction would not take place. 


the coffee, sugar, or cotton lying in our docks, or our 


gold and silver, all of which we have received directly 


or indirectly for our manufactures, and which we 
still continue to receive. Something they will have 
to the full value of their wheat. If by all the 


labour which we thus call into operation by importing, 
distributing, manufacturing, collecting, and again ex- 
porting, we can empty our workhouses of one-half of 
their inmates, make them profitable consumers, and 
thus save three to four millions a year of poor rates ;—if 
we thus improve the condition of the ten millions sub- 
sisting on potatoes and oatmeal, so that they can eat 
bread; of the other millions so that they can get bread 
enough; of those who at present have just enough bread 
so that they can purchase butchers meat, butter, cheese, 
vegetables, and fruit; of others, that they can consume 
more foreign produce, more wine and other luxuries ; 
of others, again, a little higher, that they “require more 
servants, more gardeners, keep more horses and more 
grooms ;” and thus improve the condition of all classes by 
creating more labour, by making a large and good home 
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trade, and by giving more employment for ships and 
rapital ;—-to whatever extent we would import wheat and 
other produce of land, that of this country would only bear 
a proportionably safer and higher price; buta price, how- 
ever high, that could not be injurious to the consumer, 
because it would be his good condition that drew the 
price higher, after him, whereas at present his necessities 
and lowering condition drag the price down, after him, 
without affording him substantial relief. By an increase 
of trade, whether it be the import of corn or any other 
article, the producers here can only be advantaged. By 
the reduction of trade, though it were all in wheat and 
wool that we reduced it, they could only be injured. 


Burke truly said, in a debate in 1770, “There is no 


such thing as the landed interest separate from the 
trading interest.” If more security than this reasoning 


is required for the result, we refer to the successful issue 
of the same principles with coffee and wool. 

But some will say, wool is a raw material of our manu- 
facturers, and should not be taxed, for in proportion as 
We 


reply, wheat also is a raw material like wool, with this 


wool is free and abundant, trade will increase. 
exception, that wool enters into only one kind of fabric, 
while wheat enters as the chief component part of all 
goods that are made: no kind of trade can be prosper- 
ous without increasing the consumption of wheat. 

But the most striking thing which ought to excite the 
suspicion of the most superficial observer about pro- 
tected interests, 1s that they are constantly in distress. 
In all inquiries into agricultural distress it has always 
been the grower of wheat who preferred complaints 


that pet article of protection; we have never heard a 
word of complaint about wool, low as the price some- 
times is. Again, with the West India interest, nothing 
is said about the free tree of coffee, but sugar is never 


While 


Mauritius, 


receive 
13th 


April, it appears Sir William Gomm, the Governor, had 


remunerating. we are writing we 


accounts from the by which, on the 
given great displeasure by refusing to convene a public 
meeting at the request of the planters to ‘* devise extra- 
ordinary measures for their relief;” and in their disap- 
pointment they had determined to apply to the Queen. 
Now, if we had been asked yesterday to say what spot 
on the globe had a right to be peculiarly prosperous, we 
should have said the Mauritius. Sinee 1827 their ex- 
ports of sugar have increased from 204,344 ewts. to 
696,652 ewts. all 


them at the high protective price, amounting to about 


last year, of which we take from 


1,303,304/., while they take from us goods only to the 
amount of 320,000/. The extra price which this country 
pays them for their sugar more than the same article 
could be purchased for, of the growth of Java, Cuba, or 
520,000, so that, in effect, 


they get their goods from us for nothing, 200,000/. into 


Brazil, is on the above quantity 


the bargain, and the natural price of the world for sugar 
(24s. per cwt.) without the duty, and yet they are ap- 
There 


appears a singular blight to rest wherever monopoly and 


p -aling for - extraordinary measures of re lef.” 


restriction breathe; while all seems freshness, vivacity. 


and strength amidst the freedom of competition. 
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Now, then, we ask the reader to stop and refleet,— 
what, if narrow-minded restriction had succeeded against 
Huskisson in. 1824, had coffee, wool, silk, and flax shared 
the same fate as sugar, wheat, andthe hundreds of other 
articles in our tariff, and been confined to their ancient 
limit—what now had been the condition of the ship- 
owner, the merchant, the capitalist ?—what now that of 
the manufacturer, the home trade, the pressing popula- 


tion ? 


would have been 


the landlord, 


The workhouses :—what 


of 


how 


the eondition the farmer and with a 


opulation whose employment would thus have been so 
po] | 


much more restricted than it 1s even now ?—what now 


would have been the state of the revenue, the publie 


peace, the safety of the institutions of the country, and 
of the Crown itself?—perplexed as all interests may 
he had 
of 


now, what they been had monopoly prevented 


anv extension our industrial resources ? and what. 


we may be permitted to demand triumphantly in the 
of had hil 


condition of all these interests at this moment, had the 


name Huskisson, been the or} and thriving 


principles which he was permitted partially to apply to 
cofttee, wool, silk, flax. NC. been applied more per- 
fectly, and to all the great and important articles of con- 
sumption—to corn, sugar, and the numerous articles 
which fill up the list of our trade ? 

If we would convert our increasing’ population into a 
source of increased moral and political oreatness, instead 
of constant alarm and uneasiness: if we would profit by, 
and truly enjoy all the great and miraculous blessings 
which art, science, ingenuity, and unwearying industry, 


throw profusely at our feet; if we would convert into a 
real national benefit that great and unrivalled manufac- 
turing superiority which we possess, and give full develop- 
ment to the skill and industry of the most patient, intelli- 
vent, and active artisans in the world, and raise them 
from a state of pauperism toastate of manly sober inde- 
pendence; if we would diffuse these blessings in the 
widest sense to the whole human family, and in return 
communicate that rich provision which Providence has 
made in other climes to our now needy and starving popu- 
lation at home: if we would eall into aetive and profitable 
occupation the great accumulated capital which is now 
stagnant in our coffers; if we would see the most splen- 
did commercial navy ever owned by a country once more 
floating freely on the ocean; if we would truly avail 
ourselves of 


the wonderful 


facilities of intercourse with all countries of the globe 


all the advantages which 


now offer; if we would no longer be satisfied to see the 
great continent of America brought close to our little 
island, the rich plains, the large cities of the European 
continent almost intermingling with our own, for the 


mere purposes of curiosity or recreation: if we would 


convert them into means of administering to the happi- 
ness, prosperity, and mutual wants, to the physical and 


moral improvement of the human family; 1F we WouULD 


GIVE TO THE OWNER AND CULTIVATOR OF THE SOIL Al 


HOME THE BEST AND ONLY TRUE SECURITY FOR PROS- 


PERING AMID, AND BY REASON OF, THE PROSPERITY OF 


THE GREAT COMMUNITY BY WHICH HE IS SURROUNDED; 


we must emancipate commerce and industry from those 
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trammels and restrictions, with which short-sighted 


jealousies and unwise legislation have fettered them; 
feeling, at the same time, assured, that mutual depend- 
ence is the only true and safest guarantee for independ- 
ence. 

But to whom are we to look? On what are we to 
rely for this great act of emancipation? Not to political 
parties or their leaders; they are dependent on the pub- 
lie will: it may be used by them as a means to an end, 
but that can only be as public opinion willeth. Iv 1s 
WITH PUBLIC OPINION THAT WE HAVE To DO. With party 
strife, with political struggle, we have no connexion, 
further than we can bring public opinion to make the 
hitherto neglected interests of industry and commerce 
the great battle ground, and free trade the great object 


of the contest. And, therefore, to public opinion we 


will now shortly address ourselves. 

If public opinion, if popular influences, have their 
political privileges, they have also their corresponding 
moral and civil responsibilities, and a neglect of the duties 
which they involve, may be of greater injury to a coun- 
try than the most unprincipled traitor ever inflicted. It 
is worse than idle to blame governments and legislatures, 
while public opinion alone can ‘ make or mar them.” 

If, however, we find in publie opinion strange and in- 
conceivable inconsistencies, strong prejudices and ignor- 
ances, and find it guilty of a singular neglect of the first 
great and material interests of the state, we must admit 
that there has been a marvellous neglect of the means of 
informing the public mind on these all-important sub- 


1? 


jects. Me li Of rank al | Dirt, like iy to become le risla- 


tors, have been sedulously taught the dead languages, 
ancient philosophy and history, and have been versed in 
classical acquirements and curiosities; men in the middle 
ranks, destined for merchants, traders, or manufacturers, 
have been taught the modern popular sciences, mathe- 
matics, geography, chemistry, &c.: but strange to say, 
the principles of feeding the country, of conducting 
commerce, of securing national prosperity, have been as 
yet no part of the education of any class. 
tant duties have been left to mere accident; it had 
indeed been well had ignorance been as unobtrusive, 
as intellivence has been neglectful. 

When we consider how much pure commercial econo- 
mical science has been converted to political expediency, 
how ‘much, unfortunately, all the higher principles are 
sacrificed for party purposes; how much pains have been 
taken to entangle free trade with notions of reciprocity ; 
and more than all the insidious way in which monopoly 
and restriction have coiled themselves round our interests 
under the pretence of raising a revenue to the State, in 
the most dangerous of all shapes—by differential duties; 
—we can hardly wonder that public opinion has shown 
The 


country, however, is now suffering so much from the 


itself confused and undecided on this subject. 


operation of bad principles, that men must rouse them- 
selves from the apathy in which they have so long re- 
mained, and every man who has a stake in the country 
must feel it his duty to investigate and learn for himself, 


for the real and true interest of every man, whoever he 


may be, is to arrive at a correct opinion on these all- 
important principles; on the aggregate result of which 
the country must either rise or sink. 

‘or ourselves we have very strong opinions, formed 
after long observation, experience, and reflection, and 
which the further observation of every day tends only to 
make stronger,—of the pressing necessity of adopting, 
without delay, a distinct line of free-trade policy as the 
only means of securing the peace, safety, honour, and 
prosperity of our common country: and it is under this 
strong conviction that, among other efforts which we 
consider it our duty to use to press these principles, we 
have organised a weekly paper, solely for the purpose of 
advocating these principles, and ministering in other 
useful ways to the material interests of the country ; to 
the advancement of commerce and industry in every 
form; and while we advocate and disseminate correct 
principles, it is also a specific part of our plan to 
render it a medium of practical usefulness to commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture, on a scale not hitherto 
attempted; and also to combine with these the political 

; 


and @weneral news of the week. 


And now we beg to submit the following detail of 
the plans which we have thoroughly organised to carry 
into effect these objects of our ardent desires, in the 
following 

PROSPECTUS 


of a weekly paper, to pe published every Saturday, 


and to be called 
THE ECON 
which will eontain— 
First.—Onicinat LeEapine ARTIcLeEs, in which free- 
trade principles will be most rig lly applied to all the 
important questions of the day—political events—and 
parliamentary discussions; aud particularly to all such 


as relate immediately to revenue, commerce, and agri- 


| culture: or otherwise affect the material interests of the 


| country. 


These impor- | 


| practical, commercial, agricultural, or foreign topic of 





Second.- Articles re lating more 


y to some 


passing interest; of the state of the revenue, foreign 


treaties, &c. 


Third.— An article on the elementary principles of 


political economy, applied in a familiar and popular 


manner to practical experience ; especially in relation 


to the laws of price—-wages—rent—exchange—revenue 
—taxes—and the relation between producers and con- 
sumers abroad and at home: proved and iilustrafed by 
‘ : a ‘ 

the experience of this and other countries. 

y 
REPORTS: 


Fourth. — PARLIAMENTARY Giving at 


greater length all discussions peculiarly interesting to 
commerce and agriculture, and especially involving the 
principles of Tree ‘Trade. 

Fifth.— Poru.an Movements: A report and account 
of all popular movements throughout the ce untry in 
favour of Free Trade. 

News: A 


news of the week,—the Court—the Metropolis—the 


Sixrth—GENERAL summary of all the 


Provinces; Scotland and Ireland. 
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Under chiv hee ad a care ry 





Se ath C OMMERCIAL 


and elaborate account will te given of the trade of the 
week; with special notices of changes in fiscal regula- 
tions ; state and prospects of the markets, especially in- 
dicating 
imports and exports; latest Foreign News, likely to 
influence future supply ; the state of the manufacturing 
districts; notices of important new mechanical improve- 
ments ; shipping news ; an account of the money market, 
and of the progress of railways and public companies. 
Kig hth.- 


give frequent articles on improvements In agriculture ; 


_~AcnicuLturaL: Under this head we will 


on the application of geology and chemistry ; on new 


and improved implements; and in every way, to the 
utmost of our power, assist that true and independent 
spirit which is everywhere rising among the best land- 
lords and farmers, to rely on the only safe support acTi- 
culture can have—intelligence, ingenuity, and perseverance, 
instead of deceptive protection. We will give a general 
detail of incidents, state of crops, markets, prices, foreign 
markets and prices converted into English money ; and 


we have made an arrangement to communicate, from 

time to time, in some detail, the plans pursued in Bel- 

cium, Switzerland, and other well-cultivated countries. 
Ninth.—( 


furnish the 
produce, political and fiscal changes, and other matter 


‘OLONIAL AND ForeIGN: In which we will 


earliest information respecting the trade, 


interesting ; and, particularly, we will endeavour to ex- 
pose the evils of restriction and protection, and the 
advantages of free intercourse and trade. 
Tenth. — Law Reports: 
chiefly to such as are particularly important to com- 
meree, manufactures, and agriculture. 
Lleventh.—Novrices oF Books: Confined chie fly 


not so exclusively, to such as treat of the foregoing 


‘hese we will confine 


, but 


jects; including all treatises on political economy, finance, 
or taxation. 

Twelfth. —CoMMERCIAL 
and statistics of the week. 

Thirteenth. —CoRrRESPONDENCE, INQUIRIES, &e.: 
Under this head we especially invite every one to apply 
for information on all the topics herein enumerated, 
which we do not furnish, or which is not given in such 
We have ma 


GAZETT! Price currents 


detail as may be required, le an arrange- 
ment by which inquiries shall be re plied to in the next 
number, if received by Thursday morning, on all sub- 
jects enumerated in this prospectus : — PourricaL 
ECONOMY AND CoMMERCE; ForREIGN COMMERCIAL 
ReGuiations; larirrs, Rates or Duties, AND Port 
ReGuvtations; Existing Commercial ‘Treaties: 
Points or CommMercitaL Law; GENERAL Sraristics, 
connected with our trade for the last twenty years, or 
earlier, when they exist; AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


AND IMPROVEMENTS: and on _ other practical and 
economical subjects re quire od. 
Exrra Monruty SratisTicAL AND PARLIAMENT- 


aRY Parer NumBer:—In each month we will publish 
an eXtra number, devoted exclusive ly to sts itistics, and 
the preservation of the statistical parts of documents laid 
before parliament; many of which, of great value, never 
at present reach the public eye, or at least in a very 
limited way. ‘There can be no question that, whether 
we speak of the economist, the legislator, the merchant, 


the progress of stocks and consumption; of 





sub- 





| 


or the trader, statistics must form the most import int | 


eround-work of the whole of his reasonings, opinions, 
they 


and act ions: are, In short, the fund: ime ntal facts on 


which all his opinions and actions must be based to be | 


true; it is difficult to estimate their importance. At the 
Same time we must remark, that however powerful and 


} 
| 
| 


vannot be 
know ledge 


| useful the y may be as an + instrument, - they 
used with safety without considerable 
of the peculiar subjects, and without the exercise “of 
drawing results. ‘This we will 
notes and observa- 


great discretion in 
endeavour to aid by explanatory 
arrangement. Our plan 
is,—to divide number into two parts, 
one for permanent statistics, in which we will commence 
and collect together in alphal etical order the statistics of 
our revenue and trade, including exports and imports, 
navigation, agriculture, and currency for the last twenty 
and of our colonies 
and various 


ie collection and 


this monthly 


tions in t 


with our colonies, 
with each and this country :— 
interesting statistical statements which we can get re- 
lating to the same subjects in foreign countries: the 
other part we will apply to the statistics of the day : the 
comparison of our trade, imports, exports, consumption, 
stocks, &e., of all the leading articles of commerce, be- 

tween the current year and the corresponding period of 
and other matters useful and inte- 
he country. 

will furnish a 
‘to the whole paper, in- 
so that the whole may 
ference to the economist, the 


years :—the trad 


other, with 


the preceding year: 
resting to the mate “a interests of t 
And at the end of each year, we 
title-page and bac index 
3 a ai 
cluding the statistical 
form a useful volume of re 
politician, the merchant, and manufacturer, the agricul- 


numbers, 


turist, and the ceneral reader. 
We have such 
superintendence, as will secure the accomplishment of 


Ponce ; 
which we trust will render 


made arrangements, and under such 


a tego k 
all that we propose, in a way 


our objects and exertions useful to the country :—we 
have no party or class interests or motives ; we are of 
no class, or rather of every class: —we are of the 
landowning class; we are of the commercial class 
interested in our colonies, in our foreign trade, and 
in our manufactures: but our opinions are that no 


one part of these can have any lasting and true success 


that is not associated and co-existing with the pros} erity 
of all. 

And lastly—if we required higher motives than bare 
utility, to induce that zeal, labour, and perseverance 
against all the difficulties which we shall have to en- 
counter in this work— we have them. If we look 
abroad, we see within the ranee of our commercial 
intercourse whole islands and continents, on which 
the light of civilization has scarce yet dawned; and 
we seriously believe that rREE TRADE, free inter- 
course, will do more than any other visible agent to 
extend civilization and morality throughout the world 


to extinguish slavery itself. ‘Then, if we look 
around us at home, we see ignorance, depravity, immo- 
rality, pp rie abounding to an extent disgraceful to a 
civilized count and we fee ‘| assured that there is little 
chance of succe “sefully treating this great national disease 
while want and much can 
little hope to imapenye the tal and moral condition 
of a pe ople whi il le their p yhysical state is so dep lorable :— 
the manuf; icturing 
parliament to 
moral improvement when 


-VeS, 


pauperism so abound: we 


ment 
personal experience has shown us in 


districts that the } — want no acts of 


] 
auce 


coerce education or it 
they are in physical di so —and that, when men are 
and hunger, and agonized by the 
children, no acts of 
parliament are of the slightest avail. We look far be- 
yond the power of acts of parliament, or even of the 
efforts of the philanthropist or the charitable, however 
praiseworthy, to effect a cure for this great national 
le prosy: we look mainly to an improvement in the con- 
dition of the people. And we hope to see the day when 
it will be as difficult to understand how an act of par- 
liament could have been made to restrict the food and 
employment of the people, as it is now to conceive how 
spirit of Christianity could ever 
the plea of persecution and 
how pocr old wrinkled women, with a 
burned by our forefathers for 


depressed with want 
sufferings of helpless and starving 


} 


the mild, inoffensive 


have been converted into 
martyrdom, o1 
little eccentricity, were 


witchcraft 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


QT KATHARINE DOCK 

ORIGINAL STEAM PACKET WHARF, 
adjoining the Tower, where Passengers embark 
and disembark, and horses, carriages, &c. are 
shipped and landed without the aid and risk 
of boats and craft. Splendid and fast Steam 
Packets— 

For ANTWERP and the RHINE.—The 
ANTWERPEN and PRINCESS VICTORIA, 
Sunday and Wednesday at noon 

ROTTERDAM and the RHINE.—The BA- 
TAVIER, every Sunday morning. 

HAVRE.—The SPHINX, every 
morning. 

LEITH, EDINBURGH, and GLASGOW.— 
The ROYAL WILLIAM, ROYAL ADE- 
LAIDE, and ROYAL VICTORIA, every Satur- 
day evening and alternate Wednesday afternoon. 

YARMOUTH and NOR WICH.—The AILSA 
CRAIG, every Tuesday evening. 

COLCHESTER.—The SWIFTSURE, every 
Friday morning; and Lewis's Colchester packets 
every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon. 

THORPE-LE-SOKEN, near Harwich. — 
Gull’s weekly packets. 

For particulars apply to Mr Chippingdale, 
Superintendent at the dock, 


Thursday 


TH E NEW STEAM SHIP BEN- 

TINCK is now at Blackwall, and may be 
INSPECTED by tickets issued at the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s 
offices, 51 St Mary axe, London. 

The Bentinck will leave Southampton on the 
24th of August, for Mauritius, Ceylon, Madras, 
and Calcutta, calling at the Cape. For r 
passage money, plans of accommodation, 
apply at 51 St Mary axe, London. 


&c. 


FOR the CAPE of GOOD HOPE 

direct, a regular trader, has room disengaged 
for a few tons of goods only, and will clear the 
23rd inst. or forfeit freight, for which an engage- 
ment will be given, the remarkably fast-sailing 
British-built schooner PORT FLEETWOOD, 








ates of | 





A 1 12 years, 180 tons per register, copper and | 
copper fastened, RICHARD VIDLER, Com- 
mander; lying in the London Dock. This fine 
ship has good accommodation for passengers. 

For terms of freight or passage apply to Mar- | 
shall and Edridge, 34 Fenchurch strect. 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL EXPRESS. 
G ENERAL FORWARDING and | 

H PARCELS DELIVERY COMPANY, 
established to facilitate the cheap transmission 
and speedy delivery of small Parcels, Samples, 
&c., with promptitute and punctuality. Chief | 
Offices, 18 Cornhill—Mr P. L. Simmonds, Ma- 
nager; and 5 South John street, Liverpool—Mr | 
Charles Willmer, Manager. 

The Company having completed their arrange- | 
ments are now prepared to receive Parcels for | 
transmission to all parts of the globe. The scale | 
of charges and every information can be obtained 
at the Offices, on application personally, or by 
letter, to Mr Simmonds, 18 Cornhill. 

| 
A USTRALASIAN COLONIAL 
= and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


and ANNUITY COMPANY. 
Capital £200,000, in 2,000 shares. 
DIRECTORS 

Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. 

Henry Buckle, Esq. 

John Henry Capper, Esq. 

Gideon Colqul oun, Es 1 

C. E. Mangles, Esq. 

J. B. Montefiore, Esq. 

William Walker, Esq. 

sank of London. 


of 


Bankers—Union 


Australasia (in- 





CotontaAL Bankers—Bank 
corporated by Royal Charter, 1835), No. 2 
Moorgate street. 

Puystctan—P. Fraser, Esq. M D. 62 Guildford 


street, Russell square. 
SoLicrrors—Messrs Swain, Stevens, and Co. 
SecreTary—Edward Ryley, Esq. 

The advantages offered to EMIGRANTS to 
the Australasian colonies by this company are— 
First, that no extra premium is charged for resi- 
dence in any of the Australasian colonies, except 
in New Zealand. Second, that no extra premium 
is charged to those who assure for the whole term 
of life, for one voyage out to the Australasian 
colonies, and for one return voyage; and that 
premiums may be paid and claims settled in 
those colonies. And to all persons who wish to 
assure their lives, the company offers unusually 
favourable rates of premium, participation in 
profits, and the guarantee of an ample subscribed 
capital. 

Prospectuses, and full particulars may be 
obtained at the Offices of the Company, 126 
Bishopsgate street. 





OPEAN LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 10 Chatham place, Blackfriars, London. 
Established, January, 1819. 
President— Sir 
Vice-President — George 
Fitzroy square, 
With Twelve Directors 


Ru R 


Bart. 
No. 9 


James Rivett Carnac, 


For bes, 


Esq. 


FACILITIES are offered by this long- 
established Society to suit the views and the 


Premiums are 
received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or 
upon “n increasing or decreasing scale. An 


means of every class of insurers. 


insurance of 100/. may be effected on the as- 
cending scale by an annual premium for the 
first five years of 1/7. 9s., at the age of 25 
l/. 12s. 6d. at 30; 1/7. 17s. at 35; 27. 2s. 5d. at 


10; and 2/. 9s. 6d. at 45; or, one-half only of 
the usual rate, interest on the remainder, 
will be received for five or seven years, the other 
half to be paid at the 
ass red. 

The insured for life 
in the profits l 

\ liberal 
and Agents 


with 


the convenience of 


participate septennial 
realise 
m is allowed to Solicitors 


commissi 


DAVID 
N.B. Agents are wanted in towns where none 
have vet been a} pointe d. 


FOGGO, Secretary. 


GUARANTEE SOCIETY. 
Established by Act 
Capital, £100,000 
TRUSTEES 
Charge Rugge Price, Es 
James Francis Maubert, 
Thomas Fowler. 
Major-General Parlby, C.B. 


T°? Officers of her Majesty's service 

(both civil and military), secretaries, clerks, 
and all others holding, or about to hold, confi- 
dential and responsible situations, this Society 
presents immediate facilities for obtaining surety, 
or integrity, upon payment of a small annual 
premium, and by which relatives and friends are 
relieved from the various pecuniary responsi- 
bilities attendant on private surctiships. 

The surety of this Society is accepted by the 
War Office (for payment of regiments and of 
pensioners), the Ordnance, East India Company, 
the Customs, the Bank of England, and nume- 
rous banking, I 


of Parliament. 


Esq 


Esq. 


mercantile, and commercial firms, 
both in London and in the country. 

Forms of and every 
may be obtained at ‘the Offices, 
London. 


ti 
tion 


information 
28 Poultry, 


applica 
i 


THOMAS DODGSON, Secretary. 


TH K FARMERS and GENERAL 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE INSTI- 

TUTION 

Empowert d by spe cial Act of Parliament. 
tices, Strand, London. 
Capital, £500,000 
RARY DIRECTORS. 
the Duke of Rutland 
‘f Stradbroke 
The Earl of Coventry 
Earl Ducie 
The Ear! of Stair 
The Earl of Stamford and Warrington 
Lord Stanley, M.P. 
Lord Raleigh 
Lord Fevc 
Lord Viscount Campden 





‘ 
if 
rsham 

Members of Parliamen 


and Gentlemen. 


of 


And Seventy-two other 


The Proprietary this Company exceeds 
1,960 in number, 

The share of public favour this Institution 
has obtained proves the appreciation of its sys- 
tem by a numerous bodvy of insurers. 

Every kind of Life Assurance, of Deferred 
and Immediate Annuities, and of Endowments 
for Children, may be accomplished at this Office 
on terms as low as is consistent with security. 

A Dividend of Four per Cent. is nowin course 
of payment to th eholders in this office. 
4 BONUS of one-half the profits on LIFE 
POLICIES held by Shareholders, and effected 
since the Ist January, 1843, will be given at the 
end of every Five Years, by addition to the sum 
assured, or by reduction of premium. In order 
to insure the benefit of the first quinquennial di- 
vision, Policies must be effected before the Ist 
January, 1844. 

Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the 
Office, or will be forwarded, post free, upon ap- 
plication. 

In the Fire Department, assurances are effected 
at the lowest rates. The usual commission to 
Solicitors. Agents are appointed in all the prin- 
cipal towns in the Kingdom. 


W. SHAW, Managing Director. 
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In the Press, 
The Second Edition, with Additions, of 
Al _ 
QI R ROBERT PEEL and HIS 
ERA: being a Synoptical View of the 
Chief Events and Measures of his Life and Time, 
“Speak of me as Iam; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 
CONTENTS: 
Chap. L—Sir Robert Peel’s Birth, Parentage, 
and Entrance on Public Life. 
I1.—Bank Restriction ; Resumption 
Cash Payments; “ Peel's Bill ” of } 


Chap. I11.—Catholie Ema 


Chap of 
R19, 


pation. 


Chap. 1V.—Improvement of the Civil and Crim- 
inal Law. 

Chap. V.—Parliamentary Reform. 

Chap. VL—Reign and Ruin of Whig-Radical- 
ism. 

Chap. VIL Restoration of the Conservatives to 


Power. 


Chap. VIIL—Population and Production ; Corn 


and Currency. 
Chap. IX.—A Night in the Houses of Lords aud 
Coramo! 
‘Sir Robert Peel and His Era,’ is after the 


manner of an Historical Picture, exhibiting Sir 
Robert Peel as the central figure amongst his 
contemporaries, and enabling the reader to form 
a clear, a just, an impartial conception of the 
Man and his Character, of the Statesman and his 
Measures. This is attempted to be done with 
rigid impartiality ; and here, removed from the 
heats and mists of party debate, the candid rea- 
der can form his own judgment, and draw his 
conclusions, as to the relative merits of the 
chief men of the day. 

This work has been reviewed, and praised in 


owl 


the highest terms, by the ‘Spectator,’ ‘ Tait,’ 
the ‘ Dublin University Magazine,’ the *‘ Dublin 


Evening Mail,’ and * Monitor,’ and nearly dill 
the metropolitan and provincial periodicals. A 
large impression of the first edition has been sold 
within a few months. 

H. Cotes, 139 Cheapside, London; Adam and 
Charles Black, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, 
Dublin 


ASTRONOMY. 

Just published, Second Edition enlarged, with 
numerous Engravings, ]2mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
\ TREATISE on ASTRONOMY, 
: displaying the Arithmetical Architecture 

of the Solar System, the change of the Seasons, 


Ex lips s, the Tides, the Sidereal Heavens. and a 
plurality of Worlds, By E. Henperson, LL.D. 
F.R.A.S. 

“We have not a doubt that Dr Henderson’s 


Treatise on Astronomy will become, as it deserves, 
a standard book.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 

N. H. Cotes, 139 Cheapside, London; W. 
Whyte and Co. Edinburgh; and John Cumming, 
Dublin. 


AM ERICAN PERIODICALS.— 
The following PERIODICALS are just 
received, and may be had, by order, through all 
booksellers 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, No. 120, 
for July, 1843, 6s. g,1. The Life and 
Character of Thomas 2. The Cod, Her- 
ring, Stephens’ Tra- 
Is in Dr Drake’s Northern Lakes 
Miss No- 
Family ¢ the President’s 
The School and the School- 
Nestorian Christians. &. Sears, 
Classical Studies, 9. 





Containir 
Paine. 
and Mackerel Fisheries. 3 
Yucatan. } 
Invalids. 5. 


ve 
and Southern gremer’s 
s—Home or 
Daughters, &c. 6 
master. 7. The 
Edwards, and Felton, on 
The Mutiny of the 


ve ares, 


Somers, and other critical 

notices, 
The? DEMOCRATIC REVIEW, for July 
2s. 6d. Containing The Sandwich Islands. On 


the present State of Soc iety. By QO. A. Brown- 
Remarks American Art. By H. 
Greenough. The Medical’ Philosophy of Tra- 
velling. Pennings and Pencillings in and about 
Town. ByJ.C. Neal. No. 1, with an engraving, 
and several interesting articles. 

The AMERICAN BIBLIC Yi 
SITORY, for July, large paper, 7s.> 


5s. Containing, 1. Punishment, its Ne@ . 
Design. 2. The Mosaic Account of the T 
of the Human Race, confirmed by the Nat 
History of the American Aborigines, by sD, 
Forry. 3. The Divine Attributes, as exhibited 
in the Grecian Poetry, by Professor Lewis. 4. 
On the Atonement, by Rev. A. Whitlocke. 5. 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church ; 
and twenty-four critical notices of new works. 

The AMERICAN NATIONAL 
PREACHER, for July. 8d. 

The NEW ENGLANDER, for July. 4s. 6d. 

Wiley and Putnam, booksellers and importers, 
Stationers’ hall court, London. 
August 5, 1843. 


son, on 






Printed by Cuartes Reyne tt, Little Pulteney 
street; and published by him at the Printing 
Office; and also at the Office of the Journal, 
No. 6 Wellington street, Strand. 
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